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2017 has been a solid and impressive sea¬ 
son for Gautier Paulin on the Rockstar Energy 
IceOne Husqvarna and the Frenchman is clock¬ 
ing a rate of consistency that has re-established 
his status as a world championship contender. 
GP21 could use another Grand Prix podium 


however and has seen Tony Cairoli slip away 
in the standings with a distance of 106 points. 

A dream Husky debut year could well be out 
of reach but after his HRC mire Paulin is now 
firmly back at the front of MXGP and a shoe-in 
for another Nations appearance for his country. 



SUZUKA 


BUNK 

BLINK 

The factory Yamaha effort repeatedly bothered 
the mirrors of the 60+ entrants running at the 
back of the 2017 Coca-Cola Suzuka 8 Hour last 
weekend for what was the fortieth edition of 
the event. Alex Lowes, Michael van der Mark 
and Katsuyuki Nakasuga completed a triple 
for the Iwata company and provided a further 
boost for the progression of the delicious-look¬ 
ing Rl. Check out Steve English’s view from 
trackside in Japan. 
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Marvin Musquin might be nursing a knee injury tr 
quire attention and downtime to fix but his secon< 
AMA Pro National victory at Washougal last weeki 
strated the Frenchman’s technique and capacity t< 
Like countryman Gautier Paulin the 450MX crowr 
couple of motos too far (Eli Tomac leads by 54 pc 
six outings left) but #25 was still able to show for 
in an image like this to illustrate that the outdoor 
motocross term is not a one (or two) man runawa 
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A FALL SHOULD 
ONLY INJURE 
YOUR PRIDE 



Leatt helmets have got you covered. 

On impact, our 360° Turbine tech greatly reduces both concussion and brain rotation. 
The harder you fall, the better it works. Wipe it off and get back on. 

Go find it: leatt.com/2017-gpx-helmets/ 
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SUZUKA COCA-COLA SUZUKA 8HR 
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SUZUKA ■ JULY 30 

Winners: Alex Lowes, Michael van tier Mark 
Katsuyuki Nakasuga; Yamaha Factory Racing 
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SUZUKA 8HR 


Gallery & Blog by Steve English 
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QUALITY MOTOR Oil 


SPARK PLUGS 
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hat can you say about 
Suzuka that hasn’t 
already been said? 

Over the last five years I’ve been 
lucky enough to go to pretty 
much every motorcycle race that 
was on my bucket list, and I say 
‘pretty much’ because the Suzuka 
8 Hours has finally been ticked 
off. 

It’s a fabled event because of the 
bikes, atmosphere and the sheer 
challenge of the conditions. There 
really are very few meetings like 
Suzuka and it really should be 
added to any “to do” agenda. The 
Japanese fans are unlike those in 
any other country - their knowl¬ 
edge superseded only by the 
respect they show the riders. 

This year’s race wasn’t a classic 
but it had the ingredients to be 
one. Yamaha, Honda and Suzuki 
all had the necessary pace to win 
but all but one hit problems. For 
Suzuki their woes started early 
in proceedings with a crash in 
the opening minutes - somewhat 
proving the saying that races are 
never won at the first corner but 
can often be lost there. 

For the Yoshumura Suzuki crew 
it took a little longer but within 
two laps they were in the pits 
and ruled out of contention for 
the win. Those opening moments 
of the race were a real test. The 
weather was cooler than usual for 
the race, but it was far from what 
could be termed pleasant! 


The weekend started with the sun 
beating down whereas the race 
began under constant spitting 
rain. This downpour would come 
on stronger as the early stages 
of the race progressed but thank¬ 
fully it was to have little affect on 
proceedings at the front. 

The opening stints became a bat¬ 
tle for supremacy between Honda 
and Yamaha. Takumi Takahashi 
led those early laps for Honda but 
was under constant threat from 
Yamaha’s Katsuyuki Nakasuga in 
a remarkable opening hour, as 
both riders were glued to each 
other through traffic. Afterwards, 
the performance of Nakasuga 
was hailed by his teammates as 
one of the keys to their eventual 
success. 

There was a sense of inevitability 
about Yamaha’s win after the 634 
Honda crashed at the beginning 
of the third hour. Takaaki Nakag- 
ami had been strong and con¬ 
sistent all weekend but a small 
mistake led to a heavy penalty, 
making it impossible for the team 
to recover. 

The fifth stint of the race was 
arguably the most intense for the 
leading teams. The Honda was 
a lap down but with Jack Miller 
on board, the next hour was in 
very close company with Alex 
Lowes. The Englishman was able 
to set an incredible pace in this 
sector, including smashing the 
lap record, and that speed and 
consistency saw the duo circulate 
in close quarters. 



That stint epitomised a case of 
‘what might have been’, because 
the pace of the Honda was al¬ 
most on a par with the Yamaha. 
While it was always difficult to 
see Yamaha losing the race, 
there was never a sense that they 
would pull away from the Honda. 
Whether next year we’ll see that 
battle out on track was one of the 
lingering question marks as the 
dust settled in the paddock. 

One question that doesn’t need 
answering is the relevance of the 
8 Hours. Recent years have seen 
the event return to relevance as 
the major manufacturers take the 
race seriously once again and the 
best riders in the world are inter¬ 
ested in competing. All of this is 
in no small amount related to the 
effort that Yamaha has put into 
the event. 

From the moment in 2015 they 
drafted in both Tech 3 MotoGP 
riders and all the way through to 
last weekend, the genesis of the 
their success has been in the re¬ 
sources put into this single race. 

In claiming their third consecu¬ 
tive victory at Suzuka, Yamaha 
has once again rubbed Honda’s 
face in the dirt by having the best 
bike and team. Mistakes came 
home to hurt the HARC machine 
in the end and once again they 
came away empty handed. Honda 
are close but not close enough 
and that will surely grate on eve¬ 
ryone at HRC. 


SUZUKA 8HR 



“What its” are a useless exercise once 
the finish line is in sight, but there 
are surely questions remaining for 
the next edition - and a re-run on the 
cards. 

It won’t only be Honda bringing the 
fight though; Yoshimura Suzuki were 
also hugely impressive. They recov¬ 
ered from dropping to 60th to even¬ 
tually finish seventh in a clear indica¬ 
tor of what the future holds for that 
bike and team. With another year of 
development, the GSXR-1000 will be 
strong once again in 2018. 

Suzuki and Honda are doing their 
best to crack the Suzuka code but for 
a third year in a row it’s Yamaha that 
came away with the success. And 
they deserved to, with a near-perfect 
performance from the number 21 
machine and its team once again. 






THE DUTCHMAN CLAIMED HIS THIRD VICTORY 
AT THE SUZUKA 8 HOURS AND WHILE HE WAS 
EMOTIONALLY SPENT IN THE AFTERMATH, 
HE'S READY TO DO IT ALL AGAIN 


A third Suzuka 8 Hours suc¬ 
cess was Michael van der Mark’s 
reward for a superb weekend for 
the Yamaha Factory Racing Team. 
The 24 year old has amassed an 
impressive CV over the last five 
years with his World Supersport 
title, repeated Suzuka glory and 
podiums in WorldSBK, but this 
race meant a great deal to van der 
Mark and after celebrating his vic¬ 
tory he was in a reflective mood. 

“This race is such a big event that 
it takes a long time for the result 
to sink in,” said van der Mark. 
“When you finish the eight hours 


suddenly all of the adrenaline 
wears off and you start to slow 
down. It’s a draining race but it’s 
an incredible race too. There are 
three riders but there are also so 
many other people involved in the 
team that make such a big effort 
for it to be successful.” 

“I think that the key for us was 
that all three had such incredible 
pace and consistency. There were 
a lot of strong riders but we didn’t 
make any mistakes and that’s the 
most important thing in an endur¬ 
ance race. We were lucky with 
the weather today but in that first 


hour Katsuyuki [Nakasuga] was so 
impressive. He had a perfect rider 
to follow in Takahashi because 
Takumi is always very strong in 
those types of conditions.” 

“When Alex got on the bike he 
was really strong and fast and was 
able to break the lap record. When 
I went back on the bike I was do¬ 
ing my best to ride a bit slower 
and try and get an extra lap out of 
the tank. I didn’t quite manage to 
do that extra lap but it didn’t mat¬ 
ter because our pace was so good 
throughout the race.” 








“It’s been a few years since I’ve 
won a race and it's great to be 
back on the top step of the po¬ 
dium. I’ve been so lucky to win 
three times now and it’s amaz¬ 
ing. This race can give you such 
a good feeling but I think that it’s 
only when you win that you really 
feel that.” 

That feeling of elation and re¬ 
lief was clear for van der Mark 
when Lowes crossed the finish 
line. Standing on the pit wall 
with an arm outstretched, the 
Yamaha team were the conquer¬ 
ing heroes of one of motorsport’s 
truest tests. Suzuka becomes a 


cauldron of heat and tension and 
the only constant key to success 
at this race has been teamwork. 
Yamaha had that in spades this 
year and it was something that 
was never far from the mind of 
their rider. 

"It’s always different when you 
come to Suzuka because the 
crew are different to who you 
use in WorldSBK, but it’s been 
very good. The Suzuka squad all 
work in the same way as every 
race team but it’s just different 
people. To be honest we do one 
race a year with a different team 


but it always feels like a normal 
team and it’s always easy to be 
with these guys. It’s nice to come 
here.” 

“The atmosphere inside the team 
is good and you always want to 
be fastest but you also have to 
work with the other two riders 
within the team. The most impor¬ 
tant thing in the Suzuka 8 Hours 
is the eight hours of racing and 
you’re always being reminded 
that the most important thing is 
consistency and the win on the 
Sunday. You need to be consist¬ 
ent and this week we’ve not 


changed anything on the bike so 
it shows how good it is, and how 
well the team prepared for this 
weekend.” 

That preparation showed itself 
in a variety ways but the most im¬ 
portant was that the riders were 
able to just get on with racing 
and getting the most from them¬ 
selves. Testing allowed the team 
to finalise the settings of the bike 
and from that point onwards it 
really was a case of dialling in 
riding styles and making sure 
everyone was comfortable. 

Comfort is important at Suzuka, 
but compromise is crucial. With 
three riders on the same bike it 
becomes vital to make sure that 
everyone is able to fit and ride it 
well. For van der Mark, and every 
centimetre of his near six feet 
frame, there is an extra challenge 
of being comfortable. At times 
he looked ungainly, with elbows 
poking out, but while the riding 
position may not have been ideal, 
the weekend certainly was. 

“We had no stress at all because 
the bike has worked smoothly all 
weekend. We’ve had no reliability 
issues, the setting has been good 
and we’ve all felt really happy 
with the bike. We spent a lot of 
time working on the race tyre and 
being consistent and that made 
it so much less stressful for us 
over the weekend. We’ve all felt 
good on the bike and because we 
didn’t have to change anything 
from the test, it’s been easy for 
us to jump into the race weekend 
and know what to expect. 


“The relationship between the 
three of us has been really good 
too. They’re both really nice guys 
and a lot of fun. Obviously I know 
Alex from WorldSBK but it’s been 
a lot of fun to get to know each 
other in a different way compared 
to our normal race weekends! 

It’s been a really fun time here in 
Japan and I think that we’ve all 
enjoyed it.” 

Working as part of a three-rider 
team isn’t new for van der Mark 
but it never stops being some¬ 
thing to consider. Motorcycle 
racers are by their very nature 
incredibly competitive. They want 
to win at everything and whether 
it’s playing cards, shooting pool 
or going around a race as fast 
as possible, they want to be the 
best. The scorecard is there on 
the timesheets but the burning 
desire to prove themselves as an 
individual has to take a backseat 
at a race like Suzuka. 

“Every rider always wants to be 
faster than everyone else. It’s 
natural but the team do a great 
job of reminding the three of us 
that it’s all about the race and 
being the best team of three. For 
the riders it’s difficult not to look 
at the times and compare them 
but you need to have a different 
mindset here. It's funny actually 
because in the race you spend so 
much time being nervous for the 
other guys! On a WorldSBK race 
day I’m nervous in the morning 
but it’s all over quite quickly and 
after the race it’s fine. At Suzuka 
you’re nervous all day!” 


Those nerves really trickle over 
during the Top Ten Shootout on 
the Saturday at Suzuka. Qualify¬ 
ing takes place on Friday and 
the top ten crews, based on the 
average times of their fastest rid¬ 
ers, are given a one-lap shootout 
for two of them. With the track to 
themselves and plenty of Japa¬ 
nese fanfare to start proceed¬ 
ings, it’s a unique atmosphere. 

It was also a strange one for van 
der Mark as he looked on from 
the garage whilst Nakasuga and 
Lowes went out to shoot it out. 

“It’s difficult when you’re watch¬ 
ing the Superpole session and 
not on the bike. Everyone wants 
to be out there and show what 
they can do but Alex and Nakas- 
uga-san have been so strong and 
fast here that we decided before 
the weekend that they would do 
the Superpole session. Alex has 
more experience of this bike and 
I was OK with the decision. They 
did a great job and set the fastest 
time so it’s all great when they do 
a job like that!” 

As a two-time winner going into 
the weekend, van der Mark had 
also experienced the other side 
of the coin having gone through 
two years of defeat on the Flonda. 
While he may have changed 
teams for this year’s edition, the 
expectation of him didn’t change. 
For the nine times WorldSBK po¬ 
dium finisher, the goal has always 
been to win at this race. 
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“I’ve been lucky that every year 
I’ve come to Suzuka I’ve expected 
to be able to win. The first four 
years with Honda I knew that 
we had a chance and this year 
has been no different. With the 
expectation the same as it’s 
always been, for me the atmos¬ 
phere inside the Yamaha team is 
very similar to what I experienced 
when I raced the Honda; they 
expect to win. Yamaha came here 
to write history and win a third 
Suzuka 8 Hours in a row. I’ve 
always been lucky to be on good 
bikes at this race and that always 
means that you come to Suzuka 
with a level of expectation.” 

That expectation brings with it 
pressure to perform. Being able 
to deal with that pressure and 
be at your best is far from an 
easy task for any rider and with 
a schedule that included two 
prior trips to Japan for testing, 
it’s clear that the strain of the 8 
Hours lasts far longer than just 
the race day. 

"It can be very easy to get 
stressed by an event like this. 
Even if you just think about the 
travelling to come here it can be 
stressful! We flew to Japan for 
tests after the Misano and Lagu¬ 
na Seca rounds of WorldSBK but 
honestly it’s been great all the 
way through the summer.” 

Jumping back on his WorldSBK 
bike will bring with it a chance 
to bring with him the lessons 


learned in Japan. Having been 
teamed with Lowes and Nakasu- 
ga, there are plenty of elements 
that could benefit van der Mark’s 
riding for the rest of the season. 
The huge levels of resources 
available to the Suzuka team 
could also help unlock some 
extra potential from the package 
in the coming months. Yamaha 
are still chasing their first victory 
since returning to WorldSBK and 
with van der Mark having led at 
Misano before a tyre failure, he 
has been knocking on the door of 
late. 

"It’s been really good to be able 
to compare the Suzuka bike to 
our WorldSBK bike back to back. 
When you race one and then 
jump on the other to go testing it 
really shows what each bike does 
well and where we maybe need to 
develop the WorldSBK bike. The 
engines are different between the 
bikes because the Suzuka ma¬ 
chine has to last eight hours but 
the electronics are very different. 

“On the Suzuka bike they are so 
smooth. There are some small 
differences and they make the 
bike feel easier to ride. It still 
has the same character as the 
WorldSBK bike but it’s so much 
easier to control the power with 
the electronics on the Suzuka 
bike. I’d love to have that on 
mine!” 

While it may take some time for 
the developments of the Suzuka 


machine to help van der Mark in 
WorldSBK, it took little time for 
him to confirm that he’s aim¬ 
ing to be back next year as he 
searches for a fourth win at the 
biggest race of the year. 

“I love the Suzuka 8 Hours, it’s a 
really fun event and even though 
it’s super tough on you, physically 
and mentally, when you finish 
the race it’s so good. The track is 
amazing, the bike is fantastic and 
I want to come back again next 
year.” 
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READY TO RACE 


THE WEAPON OF CHOICE 


At the pinnacle of motocross, the sharpest weapon always prevails. 

For 2018, KTM has refined the KTM 450 SX-F, delivering unrivaled power, 
razor-sharp handling, and aggressive styling, making this motorcycle 
the ultimate weapon to race into your next on-track battle. 


Please make no attempt to imitate the illustrated riding scenes, always wear protective clothing, and observe the applicable provisions of the 
The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available a 























eTHE 

SMILING 

ASSASSIN: 

CAN PAULS JONASS SLAY THE 
SEASON-LONG SPECTRE OF 
EXPECTANCY? WE CAUGHT UP 
WITH THE LATVIAN TO ASK 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 
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TWO ISSUES AGO WE LOOKED AT THE WEIGHT OF A MILESTONE THAT JEREMY 
SEEWER WAS CARRYING IN PURSUIT OF THE MX2 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP. RIVAL, 
SERIES LEADER AND CURRENT FAVOURITE FOR THAT CROWN - RED BULL KTM'S 
PAULS JONASS - IS ALSO CONTEMPLATING A MAJOR FEAT. IF THE TWENTY YEAR 
OLD EXTENDS HIS RUN OF RED PLATES UNTIL THE END OF THE SEASON AND THE 
REMAINING SIX ROUNDS OF MXGP THEN HE'LL NOT ONLY BE THE VERY FIRST 
LATVIAN TO PUT HIS NAME IN THE ANNALS OF THE SPORT BUT ALSO CONTINUE 
KTM'S IMMENSE LINEAGE IN THE CLASS. THE AUSTRIANS CLAIMED THE FIRST TITLE 
IN MX2 AND THE FOUR-STROKE ERA IN 2004 WITH BEN TOWNLEY AND WON EVERY 
YEAR FROM 2008, EXCEPT FOR 2015, WITH FIVE DIFFERENT RIDERS: THE 250 SX-F 
HAS BEEN WITHOUT A DOUBT THE DOMINANT QUARTER-LITRE MOTORCYCLE, AND 
THE RAPIER STARTS FOR BOTH JONASS AND IMPRESSIVE TEENAGE TEAMMATE 
JORGE PRADO THIS SEASON HAVE BEEN A MAJOR FACTOR IN #41'S SUCCESS. 


Jonass, a former 85cc and 125cc Jun¬ 
ior World Champion and European 125 
number one, has been on the fast track 
for KTM for quite a while and despite 
the pressures that victory and expec¬ 
tation brings has managed to foster a 
gregarious and wonderfully open per¬ 
sonality. It is hard to think of another 
athlete that is so outwardly confident 
and cheerful and accommodating to the 
smallest request; whether it’s a signa¬ 
ture or an in-depth interview that means 
his patient father has to sit waiting until 
the Jonass clan can depart the circuit 
on a Saturday evening. 

Pauls’ ability was clear-cut from the 
moment he showed up and schooled 
his 125cc European rivals in 2013 with 
seven wins from eight. In 2015 and his 
first term in factory MX2 KTM colours 
he found himself in a title duel with Tim 
Gajser that went down to the last moto 
of the final Grand Prix of the year. 


There are some however that believe 
he’s lucky to be performing at the ex¬ 
ceptional peak he has found in 2017 
with eleven podiums from thirteen and 
six wins so far. Talking to Pauls during 
the early part of 2016 it was clear that 
his propensity for spectacular crashes 
(Sweden and Mexico 2015 and Thailand 

2016 come to mind) and a reputation 
as a YouTube ‘star’ was a source of 
annoyance. Of course the scary get-off 
descending Loket’s notorious step-down 
jump in August last year hardly im¬ 
proved things and was the nadir. A con¬ 
cussion would have lasting effects that 
ended his season. It was a pivotal ac¬ 
cident and crucial moment: Jonass has 
looked a different, more conservative 
and economical rider since the setback. 

The well-publicised link with former 
Grand Prix winner Marc de Reuver in 

2017 (the Dutchman in a mentoring/ 
coaching/pressure alleviating role) has 
helped Jonass keep the world in check 
as he automatically assumed the po- 
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sition of team and brand leader in the 
category with Jeffrey Herlings at last 
ejecting out of MX2. 

Jonass has done everything right so far. 
He has played a pacey percentage game 
that has paid off with a margin of almost 
a full Grand Prix in the standings. The 
races and laps (he has led 240 of them 
compared to Seewer’s 56; the next clos¬ 
est) will click down swiftly as the most 
important seven weeks of Pauls’ life and 
career lay ahead. A harsh wring of fate 
would be the only means to throw the 
Latvian away from his steady trajectory 
so far and he does not seem the type to 
mentally crumble when the going gets a 
little tougher. Motocross has rejected and 


dumped the dreams of other deserving 
souls however and Jonass enters Grands 
Prix in Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
USA, Holland and France with eyes wide 
open. He has been one of the most out¬ 
standing racers in the MXGP show in 
2017. 

So, a red plate holder since April. Does 
it feel like a long time you’ve been in 
control of this thing? 

Actually we’ve been racing for a long 
time because the pre-season events 
began towards the end of January, and I 
have been wide-open on the bike since 
last October so it does feel like a while. 
Having said that we had two weekends 
free before the Czech GP and it felt 
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like forever! I was like ‘why do we need 
a holiday? Let’s race, finish and have 
some time off!’ I really enjoy being out 
there and I’m looking forward to these 
last rounds. We have already done some 
tough races, like the overseas, and just 
the USA left. The schedule gets pretty 
intense from Lommel [this coming week¬ 
end]. 

Be honest now: is it difficult to keep tak¬ 
ing things week-by-week? It must be a 
discipline to do that and not get excited 
by what could happen, the red plate and 
the championship points... 

After races - say Sunday evening - it is 
nice to look at those standings and see 
the points and realise you are doing all 
that work for something and things are 
going in the right direction. When you 
get into the days after a GP then it kinda 
turns around. You think ‘actually he’s not 
so far away, it’s only forty points...’ and 
you know full well - all the time - that 
anything can happen in this sport and 
in only one race you can easily lose 25 
points like this [clicks fingers]. I can lose 
many points and I can also gain many 
in just a few hours. If you think about it 
like this then it’s not that difficult to go at 
things week-by-week. If you look at Tony 
[Cairoli] then he is almost 100 points 
ahead so I think that is a different story. 

Getting that mentality and approach to 
weekends must be tricky to handle de¬ 
pending on how you feel and what’s go¬ 
ing on, Jeremy Seewer said pretty much 
the same thing... 

It helps if you just look at what you are 
doing and don’t focus on other guys and 
what they are up to. I’ll go practicing 
sometimes and turn up to see Jeremy 
riding as well but I don’t watch him. This 
approach has worked for me so far so I 


don’t see the need to change it. 

You don’t want to ‘play’? 

No, there’s no need. I do my own thing 
and I have a good team around me, so 
I don’t play the games. I want to be as 
good as I can be every weekend and 
win the championship in the best way. 

Well, it is all going to change when we 
get down to the last GPs and motos 
and the pressure goes up... 

That’s a different story! And yes the 
last races are something else. But why 
do we need to start playing now? Let’s 
go racing, have some good battles 
and rivalry. The last GPs are different. 

It could be like Supercross and what 
happened with Osborne and Savatgy 
[the former made an aggressive block 
pass to overtake and win the 250SX 
East title on the penultimate corner of 
the season at Las Vegas], that’s for a 
championship! That’s allowed! Normal¬ 
ly you’d get disqualified for something 
like that but it’s for a title. I think any¬ 
one would do anything to win it. 

Would you do something similar? 

Of course! Are you a winner or not? 

What feels better? Leading a champi¬ 
onship even though it is not quite won 
or taking Grand Prix wins and feeling 
the acclaim at home and within KTM? 

Hmm, I think winning for sure. The 
feeling on the top of the podium is 
difficult to describe. Leading the cham¬ 
pionship is only something that exists 
on paper. OK, you have a red plate and 
it is nice to see it on the bike and gives 
that extra motivation- 
But it is also more fans, attention, 
money... 

Well, winning a GP is also pretty good 
for that. I start to feel that people are 




recognising me a little bit. In Latvia cer¬ 
tainly but also now in Belgium and Hol¬ 
land and that motocross ‘centrum’. I go 
eating somewhere and I can sense the 
people on the next table nudging each 
other and saying ‘that’s the motocross 
rider’. In Latvia it is nice to see people 
recognising the sport. It was big at one 
point, decreased a lot but now it is com¬ 
ing back. 

I remember being at Kegums for the 
Nations in 2014 and you were not yet in 
Grand Prix but there was a lot of fuss 
around you with TV crews and media 
attention. I was looking to see if Cairoli 
was in there somewhere... 

Haha! It was only for some goon riders! 
Can you imagine what it will be like if 
you can finish this year off the way you 
want to? 

Yeah....it was already a big thing when I 


was second in the world championship 
[2015] because that was something new 
for Latvia and had never happened be¬ 
fore. I don’t want to talk so much about it 
now! 

You seem a confident guy. You don’t 
hide away from anything or anyone, but 
you’ve always appeared to need a good 
support network. First it was Stefan 
Everts, then Joel Smets and this year 
you’re working with Marc de Reuver. Is 
that important for you? 

Yeah, it helps so much. My manager is 
Kristers Ser is [five times FIM Sidecar MX 
World Champion] and he knows the deal. 
He doesn’t come to the races so much 
and I don’t meet with him that often but 
he is like a mental coach. But I also have 
Marc and my Dad and it is good to have 
people like that around me and I can call 
them any time and find the support I 
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need. I call my manager and he’ll say one 
thing and it’s like it takes me to the next 
level. 

An example? 

Ooo, difficult to be specific and explain 
but we talk normally and he’ll make some 
comments and when we’re finished I feel 
like a different guy. He is really calm - 
like my Dad - and has those little bits of 
advice and goes pretty deep. Sometimes 
Marc says nothing...and that kinda works 
as well! 

His character and sense of humour must 
help take some pressure away... 

Of course, it does take it away and it’s 
nice when you can joke around at the GPs. 
We have a camper at some events and 
when we’re inside it doesn’t feel like we’re 
at the world championship. It feels easy 
and then we are able to flick the switch 
and get serious. 

What is your weakness? In 2015 people 
might have said ‘he’s a rookie and not 
too smart with his decisions’ other peo¬ 
ple might say ‘that’s the guy with the big 
crashes’. Is there something where you 
feel ‘damn, wish I could sort that...’ 

Every week there is something. Even if I 
am winning I still feel ‘I could have done 
that better...’. It is difficult to point at one 
major weakpoint this year...maybe I’m too 
careful sometimes? In the past I was too 
crazy and too wild and now maybe too 
much the other way. Jeremy made a pass 
on me in Portugal and it was not clean 
because there was a bit of contact there 
and some guys said to me ‘you needed 
to block him and take him out in the next 
corner...’ but I think you also have to set¬ 
tle down sometimes. Perhaps he was bet¬ 
ter that weekend and the next one I'd be 
faster and would take him back. 


On that subject then what makes you 
mad because you rarely seem to be 
pissed off... 

I don’t know! I wasn’t happy in Portugal 
actually; that wasn’t the best podium 
ceremony for me but it was more towards 
myself. I frustrate myself if I am not do¬ 
ing something right or well. I am always 
thinking about what I can ‘repair’ or where 
I can improve. It is always difficult to be 
happy but then it is not good to always 
be mad; you need to find the balance. If 
you are always happy then it will also not 
work. 

What was the low point for you? Was 
it getting close in 2015? Or maybe this 
time last year and the crash at Loket that 
ended 2016 prematurely? 

I think losing the title in 2015 to Tim was 
not a low point because nobody expected 
me to be on the podium or in the top five 
in the championship, so to be battling 
for first and finally be second was pretty 
good. OK, for sure you are not happy 
when you lose and it was so close, but 
also I was pretty happy with second. The 
crash in the Czech Republic was a low 
point...but it changed me a lot. I think it 
was actually good for my career. 

A ‘calming down’ effect? 

Yes, and I had a lot of time to think about 
everything. I had a lot of time to fix my 
head- 

Did you worry much in that period? A 
broken arm might be OK after five-six 
weeks but a concussion and head injury 
can be a bit of a mystery... 

Actually when you asked me about a ‘low 
point’ now I have thought of one. After the 
crash it was Lommel next [Grand Prix of 
Belgium] and I knew I would not be OK to 
ride there so I thought ‘that’s alright: the 
next one is Switzerland’ and I was run- 
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ning, cycling, training and feeling good for 
that race in Frauenfeld. I went riding on 
Wednesday for the first time just before 
that GP and it was like ‘what?! I cannot do 
it...’ I’d jump and it felt like someone else 
was on my bike. My head was in another 
place. My Mum was in Belgium at the time 
and she saw me head off that morning in 
a really good mood and come back as a 
different guy, one who was thinking ‘it’s 
over...l cannot ride’. When you have pain 
then you know you cannot ride well...but 
physically I felt great. So it was hard to 
deal with. I turned on MXGP.tv that week¬ 
end to watch the Swiss race and when I 
saw the MX2 guys line-up I switched it 
off and went outside. I should have been 
there. 

You must have had a lot of questions... 

Yeah. I went to the neurologist to get 
checked out and she said ‘two months off 
the bike’ and it was like a release for me 
because I was just waiting and waiting and 
trying the bike but it still wasn’t working. 
So when she said ‘two months’ I made a 
click and thought ‘OK, next season...’ 

Grand Prix continued but you had to walk 
away... 

I went back to Latvia and spent almost a 
month there. I was still training but then 
took a one week holiday and went to Tur¬ 
key by myself 

By yourself?! 

Yeah, I just laid on the beach. I didn’t have 
Netflix or anything. I read some books- 

What did you read? 

Ah, just some psychological books, [shyly] 
it was necessary at that point. It was the 
turning point for me. People were asking 
me ‘what are you doing there by your¬ 
self?!’ And I said I just needed some time 
for me. I needed to think about everything 
and put it in the right place. 


No boredom? 

Not really. There were some parties going 
on but I’m not a party guy. I took energy 
from the sun! 

Would you do it again? 

Yeah. It did get a bit repetitive after four 
days but I did the same thing: massage in 
the morning, pool, ate, and fixed my body 
and my head. 

Pre-season 2017 and everybody was look¬ 
ing at you, Jeremy Seewer and Benoit 
Paturel for the championship this year. 
Now it’s August; has the year progressed 
like you thought it would? 

At that time of the year I couldn’t imagine 
what it would feel like. I was so focussed 
on what I was doing there-and-then. I won 
a few pre-season races and I wasn’t over¬ 
confident but I went to Qatar and won. I 
knew I hadn’t ridden a lot and I could im¬ 
prove from what I did in Losail, the season 
had started but I still didn’t visualise my¬ 
self being in the position I am now. 

You've won six GPs this year but the first 
was in Qatar. Was it the ultimate confi¬ 
dence booster? 

I don’t know...because Paturel was always 
on my rear wheel there. For sure it felt 
good to win my first GP but he was there 
all the time. 

We spoke about a possible weakness but 
it seems your strength this year has been 
consistency and the concentration to be 
top three every week. Jeremy Seewer 
must be wondering how to beat you, espe¬ 
cially because you are so strong out of the 
gate as well... 

Yeah, the KTM is such a good bike now. 

We always get good starts and it helps so 
much. If I look at the championship then 
the results have been quite consistent - if 
we take out Indonesia [the Pangkal Pinang 
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circuit was flooded and the GP finally cancelled] 

- and it is almost like a perfect season with many 
top three results. That was the goal and to avoid 
as many big crashes and mistakes as possible. 

Aside from Jeffrey Herlings then you have to go 
back to Marvin Musquin in 2010 as the last rider 
to stay in MX2 and defend a title. If things go 
well then you’ll stick around in 2018? 

If you look at MXGP at the moment then it’s clear 
I still need to grow a lot to battle with the guys 
there. I’m sure I need another year in MX2 and 
with the 250. In the winter I might ride a little 
bit with the 350 or 450 to get used to it because 
we all saw how Jeffrey needed to adapt. He had 
been on a 250 for so long and, well, the 450 is 
different and MXGP is a different class where you 
need to be so strong and smart to race there. 

So the goal towards 2018 is to take the ‘4’ away 
from the 41? 

That would be cool! 

Would you run a #1? 

[hesitantly] Yeah, why not! I remember Valentina 
[Ragni, Team Co-ordinator] asked me after 2015 
if I wanted to change my number to a ‘2’ for 2016 
and I said ‘what?! I’ll only change for a 1!’. I think 
it is pretty cool to see a ‘1’ on the bike. But we 
are talking too much now! 

Lastly, as you say anything can happen in MX, 
but 2017 has been a great year for your career 
so how will it feel to get to the off-season and 
can you imagine taking it all in? 

While fishing in my local lake? When it was my 
home GP I remember being back there and two- 
three hours every evening just heading over there 
to fish, [thinks] I don’t know why motorcycle rac¬ 
ers have to do a ‘boring’ activity away from the 
track. I don’t like golf...but I think it is to do with 
adrenaline and just letting your body calm down 
a little bit. I like doing some crazy things - like 
snowboarding - but this also carries a risk. 
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Wilvo Yamaha’s Arnaud Tonus unveiled Fly 
Racing’s cool Blue/Navy Lite Hydrogen line 
at the Grand Prix of Czech Republic and it’s 
tricky to emphasise just how good and under¬ 
rated Fly’s riding gear actually is. The Lite Hy¬ 
drogen was the first article on the market five 
years ago to really aim for that light and airy 
effect and for the 2018 offering the company 
have added their Boa system (a dial ratchet 
to really customise fit) to the pant. The same 
piece of clothing boasts 90% stretch fabric 
construction with a zipper lock system. 

The jersey is breathable, comfortable and 
resistant with an open zero cuff mindful of 
arm-pump. ‘Hi-Vis’ certainly does the job and 
Orange/Blue is also catching but the Blue/ 
Navy is still a winner. The Evolution 2.0 gear is 
a step further in terms of hard wearing but the 
Lite Hydrogen is definitely a summer call. Just 
to handle the gear gives you an impression of 
quality. Click on the link for more info. 


Set aside five-ten minutes and 
have a full scope of 
the Fly range: 

www.flyracing.com 
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PERFORMANCE * PROGRESSION • PRECISION 


Five years ago our Lite Hydrogen line was 
the first true lightweight racewear to the 
market and the original gear line to define the 
minimalist, lightweight category. But when 
you’re first you have to stay on the gas, so 
we’ve continued to develop and improve this 
premium gear with the addition of The Boa® 
System waist adjustment technology. This 
revolutionary system offers fast, on-the-fly 
micro adjustability with a truly "Dialed In” fit, 

A simple turn of the dial delivers unparalleled , j 
performance, comfort and convenience. 
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MIXED BAG... 


The last round of MXGP produced a swirl of issues and emotions; the most 
prominent were real, mortal and starkly unavoidable. Any topics of debate 
around the paddock eroded in comparison Saturday night (by this I mean 
the ongoing silly season and the prospect of riders facing retirement or un¬ 
employment through the lack of saddles or opportunities) but - as is the 
rapid nature of sport - the show just continues. 


In the same way that 95% of fami¬ 
lies and competitors of the 65cc 
class of Loket moved on and away 
from the tragedy that occurred Sat¬ 
urday evening by lining up Sunday 
morning, the rush of results and 
events also ploughed forward, and 
the FIM Junior World Champion¬ 
ship paid their respects (and by 
all accounts witnessed a superb 
fixture) at Lange in Estonia a week 
later. 

What made the Grand Prix of 
Czech Republic quite raw and un¬ 
fortunately unforgettable will circle 
back around when discussions for 
more EMX possibilities and poten¬ 
tial take place. It is hard to imagine 
the kids returning to Loket and per¬ 
haps (hopefully) an evaluation of 
whether European Championship 
and young teenage riders should 
be running on the same Grand Prix 
tracks as the Pros will happen be¬ 


fore the 2018 schedule is fully con¬ 
firmed and the support programme 
outlined. The fact that aspiring 
riders can compete and develop on 
the same spec of circuit as the very 
top professional athletes in MXGP 
is a valid learning tool (as well as 
a hefty promotional opportunity 
for the EMX contingent) but there 
are obviously more risks involved. 

It could be argued that Grand Prix 
has narrowly escaped a serious 
accident for a number of years by 
lumping different ages, abilities, 
experience, strength, maturity and 
motorcycles on the same palette 
but now the elephant has edged 
out of the corner. At the very least 
gestures and effort must to be 
made to minimise risks that cannot 
be completely eradicated. 

One of the subjects that seeped 
into the background as a conse¬ 
quence was the prospect of MXGP 


shrinking further. The survival of 
the fittest and best is something 
that is a harsh reality in any sport 
but it still felt like something was 
very amiss when a 24 year old like 
Jordi Tixier is allegedly contemplat¬ 
ing walking away from motocross if 
he cannot find a satisfactory ride. 
This was one of the more fanci¬ 
ful rumours at Loket. Every story 
has two sides and while Jordi was 
world champion only three years 
ago he has yet to show anything 
near podium potential on the fac¬ 
tory 450 Monster Energy Kawasaki. 
He has had poor luck with injury... 
but have they come through the 
best choices on the racetrack? In 
one sense having to drop a level 
(team resources, investment in ma¬ 
chinery, salary and expectations) 
is a large and sharp pill to swallow 
for an athlete accustomed to the 
provisions of a works set-up. But 
maybe a racer sometimes has to 



head back to some sort of drawing 
board to rediscover the right path: 
Dean Wilson and his re-birth in the 
USA is a good example of this. 

Regardless of the truth surround¬ 
ing Jordi’s predicament and his 
feelings about his plans that 
someone of Tixier’s calibre (and 
he is a friendly, professional and 
decent addition to the MXGP 
pack) is staring at a lot of closed 
doors is a little worrying and 
sparked talk of how teams could 
accommodate a third rider or am¬ 
plify their rosters in Loket. Natu¬ 
rally the biggest stumbling block is 
cost. Not only the entry fee but the 
price needed for extra mechanical 
staff (race and practice) and travel 
expenses that throttle the exist¬ 
ence of most satellite teams. The 
sheer breadth of the FI M World 
Championship and the calendar 
length is one of the reasons why 
the gates can look so sparse at the 
flyaways, particularly those late in 
the season. It is a situation with¬ 
out an easy fix. More assistance 
for satellite teams - if they could 
group together and organise them¬ 
selves as in MotoGP - could see 
some progress in this department. 


Loose talk about the Motocross 
of Nations also surfaced in Loket 
and with the speculation (since 
proven true) that AMA 450MX 
points leader Eli Tomac will not be 
available for selection for the sec¬ 
ond year in a row. The Kawasaki 
rider’s effective withdrawal from a 
guaranteed slot on the Team USA 
trio sparked a wave of comment 
ranging from condemnation to sad 
understanding (Tomac’s personal 
deal with Monster Energy means 
contracted promo races such as 
the Monster Energy Cup and the 
USGP and hikes his competi¬ 
tive calendar up to 31 weekends) 
and the timing of the Nations on 
September 30th-0ctober 1st drops 
right into the dip between a much- 
needed break for the rider and 
supercross preparation. Ryan Dun- 
gey had the same level of commit¬ 
ment with Red Bull and KTM. 

There is a weird vibe around the 
American team at the moment. 
They are undoubtedly the star 
names on the bill and still an 
exotic collective of names that 
European fans rarely see but 
we’re not talking about the days 
of Carmichael, Stewart and Vil- 
lopoto any more and the chance 


to admire icons of the sport. My 
colleague Steve has an interesting 
take on how the Americans should 
be more fully embraced into the 
organisation and promotion of the 
event (although it wasn’t so long 
ago they were working out of their 
own fenced compound in the Na¬ 
tions paddock) but while he has a 
point why should favouritism be 
shown when teams from Australia, 
Brazil and other corners of the 
planet co-ordinate fund-raising 
and generate cash in order to be 
there and add to the cosmopolitan 
aura of this annual get-together? 
Team USA have not won the Na¬ 
tions since 2011 and the draught 
is surely having an effect on inter¬ 
est levels and motivation. Maybe 
they should work to be there and 
stake a claim on the flagship 
fixture again? There used to be a 
time when I’d listen to Grand Prix 
athletes savouring the chance 
to take on their peers across the 
Atlantic but this has also waned. 
They no longer carry targets. 

Perhaps some success at Mat- 
terley Basin will inspire a new 
generation and awaken riders 
about the atmosphere and taste 
of glory at lifting the Chamberlain 
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Trophy in national colours and 
in front of an attendance that 
is normally only seen at Super¬ 
cross dates. For the most part 
MXGP riders get a taste of the 
fuss when they come around to 
their home Grand Prix each year. 
Romain Febvre’s debut 450 win 
in France 2015, Sebastien Pour- 
cel conducting a rendition of the 
Marseilles at St Jean D’Angely 
in ‘07, David Phil I ipaerts’ 2008 
title win at Faenza and, fittingly, 
Tommy Searle’s British Grand 
Prix victory at Matterley in 2012 
all sparked spells of hysteria that 
you really only see around mo- 
tocross once a year at the end of 
September. 

I’m not sure if American riders 
have the chance to drink-in this 
same acclaim (a home state 
race?) and it is part of the par¬ 
tisan ‘feel’ of the Nations - that 
many people can come together 
to enjoy one weekend of the 
sport but are all emphatically 
pulling for one or two represent¬ 
atives to the point that they wave 
flags, paint their faces and wear 
strange costumes. 


To look at MXoN as another 
weekend of obligation and 
commitment kinda misses the 
point (even if it is for Americans, 
considering the ratio of editions 
held overseas) there are no titles 
or bonuses on the line. It might 
involve pressure, attention and 
more promotion but it’s also a 
celebration of motocross, almost 
‘one for the fans’ and at a time 
where sports almost seem to be 
fighting for coverage and health. 

I just wonder when we can get 
back to this sort of philosophy. 
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alpinestars 


Hard parts from Alpinestars with their chest protection efforts and also 
a knee guard that is a degree less intensive that the full knee brace. 
The A-l Roost guard looks the part and the company claim it is light, 
ventilated and modular (so can be adjusted). Naturally both the A-l and 
the A-4 chest protector come full ‘CE-ed’ and the main advantage of 
the A-l seems to be in the innovative strap closure system and Astars’ 
market-leading level of thought and design towards motorcyclists’ pri¬ 
mary needs e.g comfort and function while also looking a bit cool. The 
A-4 is more heavy-duty with the kidney and shoulder plates, and think¬ 
ing towards the BNS neck brace as well as a more comprehensive back 

protector. 

The CE certified SX-1 Knee Guard is ‘constructed from a performance 
polymer blend’ with ‘asymmetrical and slim-profile design for a safe, 
personalized and tight fit while at the same time promoting excellent 
levels of movement.’ Sounds promising for those who don’t quite re¬ 
quire the full knee brace treatment. Ventilation and flexibility is a prior¬ 
ity and it has ‘Alpinestars Dual Gear System (DGS) a dual pivot with in¬ 
tegrated hinge gear system for dynamic fit for mobility’. Thermoformed 
foam backing with velcro and TPR dual strap closure systems for easy 
in and out and a personalized, safe fit are other benefits. 
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A recent Blog on the parity of MXGP 
and the fact that motorcycle 
performance of the majority of 
machines in the premier class is damn 
tight (and thus reflected in the glowing 
reviews giving to subsequent production 
dirtbikes that are remarkably close to 
their racing cousins) forced an examina¬ 
tion of what could be and what could 
come. 


The four-stroke formula and MX2 and 
MXGP (formerly MX1) classes have been 
in existence since 2004, so almost four¬ 
teen seasons, and that period has seen 
the evolution of fuel injection, electron¬ 
ics, power assistance, air suspension, 
electric starts, launch control, geometry, 
chassis and centralisation and a slow but 
ultimately fruitless increase in power and 
output. 


and I think Yamaha have really looked at 
that with their 2018 model and tried to 
take things to the next level in that way.” 

Quizzing some of the mechanics and 
technicians in MXGP about where bike 
development could head tended to elicit 
a rub of the chin and a lengthy pause. 
Weight was an issue (but Grand Prix 
rules enforce a minimum figure of 99kg 
to prevent expensive carbon/titanium 
bikes entering the gate), suspension was 
another theme, but it seemed that elec¬ 
tronics was the field in which manufac¬ 
turers will plough ahead despite MXGP’s 
aversion to pricey development (the 
rules forbid information transfer from a 
‘moving’ motorcycle'). Fairly open pro¬ 
totype regulations satisfy the scope of a 
brand like Honda and HRC but the trans¬ 
mission of live data - for example - is a 
boundary that remains aloof in the inter- 


DE FREITAS: "ELECTRONICS HELP US N0W...AND WILL HELP EVEN 
MORE IN THE FUTURE." 


“With those early bikes you could not go 
as fast as those of today,” says Monster 
Energy Yamaha’s Jeremy Van Horebeek 
who debuted in MXGP back in 2013. “I 
think everybody has stepped it up the 
level by a few seconds from 2013-2014 
and that’s down to the bikes. It never 
gets easier to race - it is still the same 
pain and dependence on fitness - but we 
are just going faster.” 

“I have been back-and-forward quite a bit 
in terms of wanting more power and less 
power and gone full-circle,” says Wilvo 
Yamaha’s Shaun Simpson. “I don’t think 
450s will get faster; you need rideability 
and handling and chassis performance 


est of cost. Therefore the filtering effect 
to expensive four-strokes for consumers 
also hits a bottleneck (probably for the 
best). 

Through a melting pot of staff and spe¬ 
cialists we sought some insight... 

Francois Lemariey, Monster Energy Ka¬ 
wasaki Team Manager: 

“The bike was very different four or 
five years ago and there has been a big 
investment for us to be competitive. All 
manufacturers are making this push. The 
sport is at a good level and it’s difficult 
for us to battle for victories. There is a 
big difference between our bike and a 
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production model even if we do keep the 
same base and philosophy of the KX. We 
have to reach the level where we are in 
MXGP...but I see only benefits for manufac¬ 
turers to bring the technology we have now 
in Grand Prix to production bikes.” 

Jeremy Van Horebeek: 

“There is already quite a lot of electron¬ 
ics on the bike and I think it will just keep 
going. I think they can manage so much in 
MotoGP and it is hard not to see us heading 
in a direction like that. I know only a certain 
amount is allowed in MXGP but you’d have 
to think that soon if you have a difficult cor¬ 
ner on track then electronics will help with 
it. I think it [riding, racing, motocross] will 
be a lot easier in the future than it is now.” 

Bart Dirkx, Mechanic for Max Nagl at 
Rockstar Energy IceOne Husqvarna: 

“Electronics are really important and will 
develop much more...you only have to see 
how much is going into it already.” 

Francois Lemariey: 

“For a few years we have used the same 
electronics system so I wouldn’t say it has 
become bigger but we have become better 
at using it and learned about the capacity 
of what we are using. It is then up to manu¬ 
facturers if they want to use input from the 
level of racing we are at for production. We 
want to keep quite basic to avoid overcom¬ 
plicating things but we have better tools to 
develop our bikes. For sure we have more 
sensors than we did five years ago.” 

Marcus de Freitas, HRC Chief Mechanic: 

“When it is easier to get data from the bike 
then it is easier to get more performance. 
Before you had to do things like listen to 
the bike! Now you have computers that help 
you achieve more precision and it leads to 
faster and better bikes.” 
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Bart Dirkx: 

“Data is everything. Everything is meas¬ 
ured these days. They check ignition, 
RPMs and different gears and many 
aspects. Enginewise it makes everything 
much more reliable because if there is 
an issue it can be detected immediately, 
even to the point where we have light 
warnings from the sensors. If you are in 
third gear and you want to go full throt¬ 
tle then you can look at the data and see 
what the rear wheel is doing and how 
much it is spinning. It has an effect on 
the riding and makes things easier.” 

Shaun Simpson: 

“I think electronics with traction control 
could make another step. I don’t know 
what Yamaha have with the GET system 
in comparison to, say, Honda but I guess 
they must be one of the leaders in this 
field because they have been working on 
it for a long time. 

I remember following [Evgeny] Bobryshev 
and [Tim] Gajser in the Czech Republic 
last year and it was interesting to see 
where they could put the power on and 
where I could and it was two totally dif¬ 
ferent areas of the corner, and that was 
with a KTM without any traction control. 

I think more could be developed in that 
area but I guess it is also a subject that 
depends on the rulebook.” 

Marcus de Freitas: 

“On our bike we are not at the point 
yet where the rider can just crack open 
the throttle. It would be difficult to have 
MotoGP type electronics on our tracks 
because rarely is every lap the same. It 
depends on the manufacturer and how 
deeply they go into it and therefore the 
chances to have better settings. You also 
have to remember that you can have a 
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lot of electronics on the bike but you also 
need somebody to work on it. The ECU 
won’t work alone and you need someone 
that can make the right setting and for 
the rider’s style and how they want the 
engine.” 


Marcus de Freitas: 

“The rider is still the main key of any bike 
set-up but of course electronics are the 
future and we can expect more develop¬ 
ment. Electronics can help at races in 
many aspects.” 


Bart Dirkx: 

“It is not only for the Pros but the ama¬ 
teur riders who can convert that data into 
the back wheel and use it and ride it.” 

Marcus de Freitas: 

“Powerwise I think 450s will be similar 
and not much will change. For example 
I don’t think you’ll find a 450 now that 
has 50-70% more horsepower compared 
to the older bikes. Progress has come 
through having better settings and man¬ 
aging the power delivery. It is about us¬ 
ing the bike more efficiently.” 

Bart Dirkx: 

“I think it is almost impossible to go fast¬ 
er with the 450 engines. A standard bike 
can always be improved a little bit and 
most of the younger riders always want 
extra power but on certain track condi¬ 
tions we even lower the power to make 
it rideable. Even with standard bikes you 
need to be in good physical shape to 
control everything and with electronics 
we work really hard to make it rideable.” 

Francois Lemariey: 

“We have more possibilities with elec¬ 
tronics but you reach a stage where it 
has to be more the man and machine 
rather than the machine and the man. 

The main information comes from the 
riders and we do a lot of testing on differ¬ 
ent tracks to confirm what we see on the 
dyno or data. The final stage is always 
with the rider.” 


Shaun Simpson: 

“Motocross isn’t ‘high-tec’ enough yet, 
and to be able to change set-up as you are 
going round would be another vast cost 
for the teams: it would be something that 
increases the gap even more between the 
factory teams and the rest.” 

Bart Dirkx: 

“I also think the geometries of the frame 
and riding position is something that will 
progress and how it all fits together with 
triple clamp setting, offsets and suspen¬ 
sion. Development will go on and it won’t 
only be about electronics." 




FOUR-FIFTY FUTURE 


Jeremy Van Horebeek: 

“Maybe they can still make bikes lighter, 
even in something like carbon. Technology 
is a strange thing and such a big part of our 
lives now. I think we have seen big changes 
in five years so just imagine what it will be 
like in another five.” 

Marcus de Freitas: 

“I don’t think we’ll see big changes in 
weight. Every year we work to have a lighter 
bike - like everyone else I guess - but there 
won’t be a big gap in the next ten years. 
There won’t be a big step." 

Bart Dirkx: 

“We are on the limit now and I don’t think 
the bike can get much lighter...things could 
start breaking and you need a balance 
when it comes to that: reduce the weight 
and you could reduce the strength. We are 
really good for weight at the moment.” 


Shaun Simpson: 

“I know we are five kilos from the 
weight limit and there are not many 
other spots where we can make gains.” 

Stefan Simpson, Race Technician, WP 
Performance Systems: 

“There is a lot of new development 
with suspension and a lot of new things 
coming up but at the moment at WP 
the system that we have is quite similar 
to what we have used for a while now. 
Apart from the air fork that is used with 
the Rockstar Energy IceOne Husqvar- 
nas - that’s quite new and the biggest 
advantage is the low weight - there are 
also some tuning possibilities that are 
easier with the air fork during a race 
weekend.” 
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Jeremy Van Horebeek: 

“We moved onto air forks and we’re back 
to normal forks. It feels like things around 
bikes are always changing; air forks were 
‘in’ until last year but now we are back to 
springs...so it is hard to say how things will 
go. 


Shaun Simpson: 

“With suspension I just think we won’t see 
something in the next ten years that is way- 
better and I still believe a good suspension 
set-up is absolutely key. It will always be a 
rider preference, teamwork and testing thing 
rather than some fancy bit of kit.” 


Stefan Simpson: 

“With the air fork the ‘tunabiIity’ is very 
sensitive because you have many different 
possibilities and to get everything bang-on 
so that it is working really good means you 
need a full-time technician. Even if riders 
like [Gautier] Paulin, [Max] Nagl or [Max] 
Anstie were training then WP staff would 
need to be there or on the end of a phone 
to make the ideal set-up for a particular 
track or set of conditions. I think it is a big 
advantage to have air forks because you can 
tweak it to work well every day but it can 
also take too long over a race weekend to 


Stefan Simpson: 

“I guess it is not in the spirit of racing to 
‘look back’ but it is down to the rider and 
if there are many options then at one point 
the bike has to be set and left and then just 
raced. If a rider is thinking all the time when 
on the bike then he turns into a test rider at 
the races. That’s obviously negative. A rider 
has to believe on what he is training and 
racing with.” 

“We have semi-active suspension on the 
KTM Adventure bikes but something like 
that is not possible for racing. Rules are in 


DIRKX: "A 450 IS SO POWERFUL THAT YOU NEED THE DATA 
TO MAKE IT RIDEABLE" 


find that optimum point. The spring fork is 
more basic and from Saturday morning to 
Sunday evening it could be the same and 
you just adjust the damping...but you lose 
possibilities.” 

“The Air shock? I think we will see it again. 
Like the air forks we maybe need to work 
on simplification and take away some of the 
disadvantages. I definitely don’t think ‘we’re 
finished with that’, we need to do more 
homework. There are a lot of positives to it 
and before the failure in supercross Ryan 
Dungey and the KTM guys pushed for it and 
wanted it because it was so good. They took 
the risk because of that.” 


place but if they were changed then some¬ 
thing like that would be a big advantage for 
us. I think we are only scratching the surface 
at the moment of what we have and what 
is possible. It would be really interesting 
because the system has its own brain and 
learns the track and how it is developing. I 
think it would hike the prices up for sure. A 
lot of money would need to go into develop¬ 
ment and man-power.” 

Bart Dirkx: 

“The bike has changed completely and Max 
was so used to the KTM 450. For 2017 we 
had a completely new bike that was really 
good but it took a while to get used to it be- 



FOUR-FIFTY FUTURE 


cause we started from zero again. Every¬ 
thing was new. Communication with the 
rider is key and you need to know what 
he is thinking and from his comments 
know what could be changed.” 

Stefan Simpson: 

“Mountain-biking has a lot of interesting 
things and Trials as well. I think there will 
be progression and some different things 
coming up but we are still in that period 
where people are looking for the right di¬ 
rection to go. The last ten years has been 
quite the same and nobody has taken a 
big step because they haven’t found that 
performance they want or for other rea¬ 
sons like production costs. I don’t think 
any standard air fork has been as suc¬ 
cessful as WP’ AER 48.” 

Shaun Simpson: 

“It is tricky to see the future. I spoke 
to Ken De Dycker today and he said 
straight-out “it’s too hard now...”. There 
is such a bar to reach to get into that 
MXGP top ten. I watched him at the 
Czech GP and he wasn’t riding badly." 







40 years of Goggle research and design have all led to the 
introduction of our newest and most advanced MX goggle to 
date. The SCOTT PROSPECT offers a Massive field of vision, 
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System, giving you the ability to focus on what matters. 
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MOTOCROSS WASHOUGAL 


WASHOUGAL NATIONAL 

WASHOUGAL, WA ■ JULY 29th ■ Rnd 8 of 12 

450MX winner: Marvin Musquin, KTM 
250MX winner: Joey Savatgy, Kawasaki 





R ound nine of the Lucas 
Oil Pro Motocross Cham¬ 
pionships took place this 
past weekend in the beautiful 
Pacific Northwest at Wash- 
ougal, Washington. The inevi¬ 
table march to the titles for 
Monster Energy Kawasaki’s 
Eli Tomac and Rockstar Husq- 
varna’s Zach Osborne carried 
on as both riders rode very 
well to get on the podium and 
stretch out their point leads. 

Red Bull KTM’s Marvin Mus- 
quin dominated Tomac and 
the rest of the 450’s with 1-1 
scores and it really wasn’t 
even close. Tomac got close 
in the first moto before Marv 
pulled away and in the second 
moto, Musquin slowly made a 
huge lead. Something about 
the Washougal track agrees 
with the Frenchman because 
he’s always been good on the 
somewhat slick (although 
the prep was pretty good this 
year) dirt. Marv’s got four 
moto wins in a row and he’s 
looking better now than when 
he had the red plate earlier 
this year. You know, before he 
hurt his knee and had a poor 
stretch of four motos (includ¬ 
ing one bike induced DNF). 

Tomac crashed two weeks ago 
in Minnesota throwing away 
a moto win but he’s certainly 
looking great to clinch his 
first 450MX title. What hap¬ 
pened at Washougal was a 
bit strange because last year, 
when Kenny Roczen was 
whooping up on everyone 


(including Tomac), it was 
Washougal where Tomac put 
a stop to the #94’s run and 
rode two fantastic motos. This 
year, Musquin was clearly the 
better rider and although Eli 
had everyone else covered, 
whether it was a case of 
Tomac not riding as well as 
2016 or Marvin riding bet¬ 
ter than Roczen last year can 
just be debated by the bench 
racers everywhere. We’ll never 
know. 



Rockstar Husqvarna’s Martin 
Davalos claimed his first ever 
450MX podium at Washougal 
with two steady, fast rides 
including a holeshot in moto 
two. “I think from the begin¬ 
ning of the season to now, it’s 
just the strength. The bike 
was beating me up. Shoul¬ 
ders... I was getting tired. I 
think this year we changed it 
up with my trainer at home, 
and obviously Timmy (Ferry). 
We sat down after the first 
couple rounds and we ad¬ 
justed. Fitness is not prob¬ 
lem. I think it’s just more a 
little strength. Super pumped 
about that and getting bet¬ 
ter,” was his response to why 
he’s gelled so well on the 450 
this year after riding a 250 for 
years. 


Does his outdoor results this 
season mean that Davalos, 
who is not returning to the 
Rockstar Husky squad in 
2018, is looking for a full-time 
450SX and MX ride? “I’ve 
been wanting to move up for 
so long. At the end of the day, 

I need a job. I got to wait and 
see what happens. Take what¬ 
ever opportunity comes along. 
For me it’s just about career 
and business, nothing else. I 
would love to do a 450 ride I 
dreamed of." 

A crazy day in 250MX with 
Monster Pro Circuit Kawa¬ 
saki’s Joey Savatgy taking his 
second overall in a row with, 
get this, 7-1 scores! That was 
the kind of day it was in this 
class. His teammate Adam 
Cianciarulo was half a lap 
away from winning first ever 
overall with 2-4 scores when 
Star Yamaha’s Dylan Ferran- 
dis passed him in the back 
section. That was not only 
enough to drop AC out of the 
overall but it also knocked 
him off the podium altogeth¬ 
er! Tough break. The class 
scores broke down like this 

1- Joey Savatgy 7-1 39 points 

2- Zach Osborne 4-3 38 points 

3- Dylan Ferrandis 3-4 38 
points 

4- Adam Cianciarulo 2-5 38 
points 
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First moto winner Aaron 
Plessinger was right behind 
this group of riders in the 
overall as a crash held him 
back to ninth in the second 
moto. 

Osborne fell in the second 
turn in the first moto and was 
well outside the top twenty 
on a tough track to pass. But 
as he’s done all year long, 
speed and fitness were on his 
side and he ripped through 
a bunch of riders to salvage 
a fourth that led to him say¬ 
ing he threw up afterwards. 
Second moto he was again 
outside the top ten off the 
start but worked his way up 
to a podium position. He’s 
been the class of the field 
this summer and on the 
verge of being a 250SX and 
MX champion. 

Afterwards Osborne said 
it’s impossible to not think 
about this title because of his 
74-point lead. It’s possible he 
clinches it at the next race 
with two more after that but 
most likely at Budds Creek 
and then an upcoming spot 
on Team USA right after that. 
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DOWN THOSE FLAGS... 


What we thought was going to happen was confirmed at Washougal when Eli 
Tomac said that he would most likely not be going to the upcoming Moto- 
cross des Nations in England. 


“Right now, it’s looking like a no. 
It’s schedule,” he said. “We have 
to go race USGP and then you 
have two weekends off then you 
make your way to England and 
then a couple weeks after that you 
have Monster Cup. For us, and for 
me, it’s like.... we’ve been racing 
since the first weekend in Janu¬ 
ary and you’re basically putting 
yourself through the meat grinder 
all the way through the middle of 
October. Right now, it’s probably 
a no.” 

This is on the heels of Tomac 
bowing out last year after racing 
the two USGP’s after the 29-race 
USA schedule ended. And of 
course the now-retired Ryan Dun- 
gey begged off the last two years 
as well (although he was recover¬ 
ing from an injury last year). What 
in the heck is going on with Team 
USA? 

“Where does it start and stop? 
That’s the thing for us right now,” 
says head of Kawasaki racing’s 


Bruce Stjernstrom on the pos¬ 
sibility of Tomac not racing the 
MXDN (Bruce was unaware of 
Tomac’s comments as was I when 
we spoke) “So, for Eli if you go 
back two years, last year we raced 
two USGP’s, the year before one 
USGP, and he hasn’t missed any 
races. He went 31 the first year 
and 32 last year. If you add up all 
the top guys on this planet in that 
class, nobody’s within ten of what 
he’s done. So, we’re looking at 
that as the cumulative effect. He’s 
a valuable commodity not only to 
all these promoters but to us. We 
need him ready to go.” 

In talking to some managers in the 
pits it’s not one thing that’s caus¬ 
ing the elite USA riders to look the 
other way. It’s a few and let’s cover 
them here: 

1) The USA nationals have, for the 
last few years, ended earlier than 
ever due to their TV package. The 
MXDN, compared to the decade 
of the 90’s, has been pushed 


back more and more towards the 
traditional date that the US Open, 
now Monster Energy Cup, has 
had since 1998 and that’s mid- 
October. 

With supercross being so impor¬ 
tant to the teams and riders, the 
Monster Cup is looked at being 
the start of the ‘new season’. An 
elite rider is supposed to race 29 
races here in 34 weekends, keep 
riding for another 3 weeks to stay 
ready for the MXDN, come back 
from that race and immediately 
be into full supercross testing and 
riding. When is the rest period 
supposed to come in? Ryan Dun- 
gey just retired at 27, Ryan ViI- 
lopoto retired at 26, Ricky Carmi¬ 
chael at 26 - and all of them cited 
burnout at the effort needed to be 
the top dog in the sport. 

Honda’s Dan Betley, who’s been 
on three winning Team USA teams 
as a mechanic loves this race but 
he understands what’s going on 
now. 




“I believe the riders in the cur¬ 
rent environment, we do too 
many races. The riders have 
a lot on their plate - not just 
racing but training and doing 
PR and everything else that’s 
involved,” says Betley. “They 
need some off time. Some¬ 
thing’s got to give somewhere 
down the line. It’s unfortunate. 

It really is. I don’t know where 
it’s going to be fixed.” 

2) The cost of the event. I’m 
not sure if you’ve looked 
around but there aren’t as 
many motorcycles being sold 
anymore. And the costs to go 
to this event have risen dra¬ 
matically over the years. Now 
as a former member of Team 
USA, it didn’t cost us that 
much when we went with Tim 
Ferry but it was still plenty over 
the meagre money that AMA 
chips in. And you could argue 
the current teams do overdo it 
with all the personal they send 
over but they want to do it right 
and I respect that. By some 
estimates I’ve gotten in talking 
to current team managers, it’s 
somewhere around 30 to 50K 
to send a team with shipping of 


two motorcycles. And let’s not 
forget, as hard as it is on the 
riders, the team personal have 
been working just as hard. 

3) Apathy. Yes, perhaps the 
most puzzling of the reasons 
why USA hasn’t been sending 
it’s best is because no one of 
importance at these teams is 
making it a priority. Everyone 
I’ve spoken to understands 
how great the event is and they 
insist that the losing streak has 
nothing to do with the feelings 
they have. The season here is a 
grind for everyone involved, the 
work involved in getting ready 
for it, the thought of one more 
race, detached as it is from the 
schedule over here and cost¬ 
ing so much money just leads 
these VIP’s from the teams 
shrugging their shoulders at it. 
Even the great Roger DeCoster, 
the man responsible for get¬ 
ting Team USA to this race way 
back in 1981, showed complete 
understanding in Dungey skip¬ 
ping the race the last couple 
of years. Amazing right but 
hey, don’t shoot the messenger 
here. 


Now, as mentioned, I’ve been 
on Team USA as a mechanic 
in 2003 and as a freelance 
journalist, I’ve paid for my way 
to the last ten MXDN’s to cover 
them for Racer X, Pulpmx and 
my other clients. And also, be¬ 
ing Canadian, I like to think I’m 
a little different from the flag 
wavers here in the USA. 

All that being said, I really 
think that Youthstream should 
show some flexibility and help 
Team USA get to this race. 
They’re unquestionably the 
stars of the race, they sell tick¬ 
ets to the event and ask David 
Vuillemin, winning member 
for Team France in 2001, what 
it’s like to win this race with¬ 
out having Team USA there. It 
simply doesn’t mean as much. 
Would you hold a rock festival, 
book U2 as your headliner and 
then make it massively incon¬ 
venient and costly for them to 
be there? 

I’ve seen the swarms of fans 
at the paddocks of the USA 
riders, I’ve seen the press room 
get overloaded when Team USA 
is giving their press conferenc- 






es and then empty out when they’re 
done, I’ve seen the cheering by the 
fans whenever a Team USA rider gets 
passed or falls. All eyes are on the 
red, white and blue and having been 
to eleven of these races, you’ll never 
convince me otherwise. 


So whether it’s scheduling this race 
closer to the end of the USA nation¬ 
als, whether it’s some sort of fee to 
help the costs of traveling all the way 
to Europe every single year or even 
the promise of a USA track hosting 
the event every three years no mat¬ 
ter what, some sort of olive branch 
should be held out to the USA team. 
Maybe you think this isn’t fair to the 
other countries, well I got news for 
you. Team USA is a big deal and 
they’re the U2 of this race. Sorry, not 
sorry. 


If there’s nothing offered than I would 
completely understand USA pulling 
out of this event for all the reasons 
listed above. If you can’t send your 
best, why bother going? In my opin¬ 
ion it wouldn’t take too many years 
of Team USA not showing up before 
something is done to help them out. 
Either way, I’ll be there. I love the 
race. I just wish USA riders and man¬ 
agement felt the same way. 
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Protect like only a Defender can. 

We get protection. And we get that you can’t wait for your 
protection to dry off between motos. That’s why we've reinvented 
the roost guard with features like water-proof padding, a modular 
design to fit with your Atlas Brace, and venting where it matters - 
so finding the perfect protection is easier, and drier, than ever. 

Available in adult, and Jr size. 
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Fox are set to show-off their MVRS (Magnetic 
Visor Release System) on their new V3 helmet 
line this weekend at the Grand Prix of Bel¬ 
gium; a handy innovation that we’ve already 
seen up close (and Ken Roczen has unfor¬ 
tunately tested well in Supercross this year) 
and it’s a concept that sounds like it shouldn’t 
work but it actually does. More info next issue 
after the full presentation but in the meantime 
here are a clutch of the brand’s new liveries 
for the Flexair riding gear. The pant features 
a fresh knee construction and removal of the 
internal liner to reduce weight and heat. There 
is also a new cuff redesign on the jersey. 


www.foxhead.com 
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SUMMER READING 


What I did on my summer holidays? Well, apart from preparing my 
taxes and catching up on as much sleep as possible, I also read “The 
Privateer”; Jon Ekerold's autobiography. Ekerold won the 350cc world 
championship back in 1980, riding a privateer Bimota-Yamaha. The 
book is a thoroughly readable account of Ekerold’s path to that champi¬ 
onship, starting as a young man in South Africa and coming to Europe 
to join what was then known as the Continental Circus. It is compulsory 
reading for any student of racing history, and enjoyable as a story in its 
own right. A few minor quibbles aside (it could have been proof read, 
for example), I would thoroughly recommend it. 


Reading Ekerold’s book brought 
home once again both how very 
different motorcycle racing is 
now, whilst at the same time the 
motivations and personalities 
involved remain fundamentally 
unchanged. Riders may now live 
pampered existences flying from 
track to track in great comfort 
and sleeping in increasingly pa¬ 
latial motorhomes but they are 
still hard men whose burning 
desire to compete allows them 
to overcome any physical pain 
to climb on a bike, just as they 
were in the 1970s. The scars 
they bear are virtually identical 
to those that mark the bodies of 
Ekerold and his contemporar 


ies. Medical science advances 
apace but the human body 
remains unsuited to being flung 
off a moving motorcycle at 200 
km/h. 

But the book is also a reminder 
of just how far racing has come. 
Ekerold journeyed to Europe 
(which then, as now, is where 
the vast majority of the races 
took place) towards the end of 
the era when Grands Prix were 
still held on street circuits. The 
Isle of Man TT may have been 
dropped from the calendar in 
1977 but there were still plenty 
of terrifying tracks to race on: 
Imatra, where the riders leapt 


over a railway crossing, the old 
Masaryk street circuit, which 
passed through the streets of 
the villages to the west of Brno 
and the Salzburgring, which 
wound its way through the 
mountains between steel barri¬ 
ers, put there at the insistence 
of the FI drivers led by Jackie 
Stewart. Other closed circuits 
were little better, featuring catch 
fences held up by steel poles. 
Should your crash trajectory 
be a little unfortunate, the pole 
would break you in half. Death 
was commonplace, accepted as 
part of the job. 



Racers rode at the whim of the 
local organisers, the FIM hav¬ 
ing an entirely perfunctory role 
at the time. If the organiser 
took a shine to you, you had a 
start, if not, you would be at the 
back of the queue. The world 
championship was a collection 
of individual races, rather than 
a series organised by a single 
body. There were no guarantees 
for anyone, unless you were 
already an established star. 

On the other hand, racing was 
relatively cheap and ubiquitous, 
with plenty of international 
meetings taking place outside 
of the Grand Prix circus and 
hordes of local racers on pro¬ 
duction machinery competing 
for prize money. 

Perhaps the biggest differ¬ 
ence between then and now is 
the age of the riders, however. 

A modern racing paddock is 
full of teenagers and twenty- 
somethings. Riders in their 
thirties are considered past 
their prime, while we all won¬ 
der at how Valentino Rossi can 
keep going at the ripe old age 
of 38. At the time when Jon 


Ekerold was competing, it was 
common for riders to start their 
first race in their late teens or 
early twenties, their careers 
just starting at the age where 
riders are now thought to be in 
their prime. Ekerold didn’t start 
riding motorcycles until he was 
nearly seventeen, and he started 
racing a year later. By that age, 
Marc Marquez had been racing 
for well over ten years and had 
already racked up his first title. 

In the early years of Grand Prix, 
it was a sport for adults. Nowa¬ 
days, racing is a pursuit of the 
young. 

I am no great fan of nostalgia. In 
almost every conceivable way, 
racing now is infinitely better 
than it was in the early years. 
The margin of victory is counted 
in tenths, rather than tens of 
seconds, events are well-run, 
riders are well-paid (in MotoGP 
at least), modern protective 
gear is incredibly effective, and 
tracks are incredibly safe. Inju¬ 
ries are still inevitably common 
but fatalities are thankfully rare. 
But the one feature of the past 
which I would swap is the age 


at which youngsters start riding 
and racing. The MotoGP pad- 
dock is full of youngsters who 
have barely known a childhood, 
having dedicated their lives 
to racing from an unhealthily 
early age. They started riding 
at three, racing at five or six, 
and know little else. When they 
get to Grand Prix, they have 
not worked a normal job, they 
have not let their hair down, 
they have not lost themselves in 
wine, women (or indeed men) 
and song, and learned from the 
consequences. The Continental 
Circus was full of adults, who 
had already done their grow¬ 
ing up before they went racing. 

I wish modern racers had the 
same opportunity. But perhaps I 
am just an old fart after all... 
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DIFFERENT 

By Adam Wheeler 
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LOOKING OUT OF THE SLOPING GLASS WINDOWS OF THE PRESS 
ROOM AT CIRCUIT DE BARCELONA- CATALUNYA FOR THE MONSTER 
ENERGY GRAND PRIX IN JUNE MY SEAT WAS DIRECTLY IN LINE WITH 
REMY GARDNER AS HE PULLED UP TO HIS SLOT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE M0T02 GRID. IT WAS FASCINATING WATCHING THE 19 YEAR OLD 
AUSTRALIAN READYING HIMSELF ON THE TECH 3 MACHINE; ALMOST 
AGITATED, POSSESSED, BLIPPING THE THROTTLE OF THE MISTRAL 
610 LIKE IT WAS BURNING HIS HAND, THE LIGHTS FADED AND HE 
MERGED INTO THE PACK WITH A SURGE OF POWER AND NOISE... 




J 




Gardner has a name that invokes emotions 
and memories. But in the same way that fa¬ 
ther Wayne seemed to continually defy ad¬ 
versity to succeed in an era of 500cc Grand 
Prix racing that is still spoken and written 
about, Remy is also pushing a ball uphill. 
For the last half a decade he has been 
based near Sitges, just south of Barcelona, 
and has been exercising the extent of his 
desire to be a racing professional through 
Moto3 misadventures (an uncompetitive 
Mahindra berth coinciding with physical 
growth that meant his height and frame 
was a distinct disadvantage in Grand Prix’s 
smaller category) and this year a badly 
broken right ankle that is still bothering him 
despite suffering the accident in Argentina 
in April. 

Contrasts and comparisons to his Dad must 
be a tired subject for Gardner but one he 
has learned to endure will have to as long 
as he is connected to any activity involv¬ 
ing a motorcycle. To a degree Remy carries 
baggage in his chosen field as his surname 
is both a blessing and a curse and a tale 
synonymous with offspring that have tried 
to make similar sporting footprints to those 
made by their family. 


"I'M THE HARDEST PERSON ON MYSELF. IF I GET A GOOD RESULT THEN 
GREAT BUT IT IS JUST ANOTHER TICK IN THE BOX AND I WON'T STOP. I 
HAVE TO KEEP PUSHING UNTIL I'M IN THAT NUMBER ONE SPOT." 


Remy has yet to trouble the top ten of argu¬ 
ably Grand Prix’s toughest division but he 
has come close and his age and demeanour 
indicates that time is on his side. Curious to 
gauge Gardner very much on his own merit 
and whether the worries and anxieties of 
constantly trying to find his place in the 


world championship have ebbed at a fierce 
pulse to achieve in this sport, an interview is 
scheduled away from the driving rain at the 
Sachsenring. Remy still favours his right leg 
as he makes his way into the Tech3 hospi¬ 
tality and its clear that the ankle injury has 
gone beyond the point of pissing him off. 



REMY GARDNER 


Billowing hair and cap in place Gardner 
would not look out of place on a beach 
and with a board on his shoulder. He 
speaks in lowered tones and with the 
manner of a guy who has already gone 
through a lot before entering his twen¬ 
ties... 


blowing up and hurting. I talked with Dr Mir 
and we discussed taking it [the metalwork] 
out. Nobody knows why it is bothering me, 
I've had ultrasounds and x-rays - no CAT 
scans because there is too much metal and 
it’s hard to see - it has been weighing me 
down this year a lot...but it’s part of the 
sport. 


How’s the ankle? 

It’s a bit of a problem at the moment. 

I broke it over three months ago and it 
started to get better before Mugello but 
then took a downward turn and keeps 


Disruption to life and training away from a 
Grand Prix must be the biggest thing... 

Yeah, I’d be on a bike every second day 
otherwise as well as running and cycling. 
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The physios ruled out being able to run 
and that’s frustrating. I have a garage full 
of training bikes I cannot use. I can swim 
without flippers but I'm a keen spear- 
fisher, so I miss that. I tried it with one 
flipper the other day. 


You’ve been living outside Barcelona for 
quite a few years now... 

Yeah, five and a half. I’m completely set¬ 
tled near Sitges and we don’t have any¬ 
thing in Australia any more, not even a 
house. The first year was extremely hard 
and the second was also difficult but the 
third was getting OK with the language 
and understanding the way of life there. 


It seems like you have struggled and 
fought to reach and be a part of Grand 
Prix through various means. You’ve had 
to compromise and get creative. Has it 
been a tough battle to gain credibility 
and make the grid? 

I think ‘struggle’ is the right word! Ever 
since we moved to Spain it has been re¬ 
ally difficult. I don’t have any sponsors or 
support from Australia. It feels like there 
are a million Spanish riders and when I 


got here [GP/Europe] I was blown away 
by how fast the Spanish were, so it has 
been a tough battle trying to build my 
speed up and get a ride every year. Last 
season I started in the Spanish Champi¬ 
onship because I couldn’t find anything 
in Moto2. Luckily an opportunity turned 
up and I took it and that’s how I ended 
up here. Apart from the ankle it seems 
like things are looking up...you’ve gotta 
stay positive. 

Is it a distraction having to worry about 
contracts and next moves while also 
trying to develop as an athlete and a 
racer? 

A bit...talking with the teams tends to 
be Dad’s job. We kinda knew that Moto3 
was not for me any more because I was 
too big, to be honest. I don’t want to 
‘push my boat’ here but I was a quick 
Moto3 rider...but I was on a Mahindra 
when it was at it’s worst point and I was 
ten kilos too heavy. I was riding pretty 
good but the results wouldn’t show that 
and this was the most frustrating thing. 
To even get one point - so fifteenth 
place - was one of the most difficult 
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tasks with that bike. I knew I had the 
speed but nobody could see it and it put 
me ‘on the rocks’ and in a place where 
I was thinking ‘what am I going to do?’. 

I think it was Freddie Spencer who said 
to my Dad “why don’t you go to Moto2? 
He’s huge..." and that’s how the idea 
came along. 

Do you have a resolute career path or it 
is a case of looking around and trying to 
find the best option? 

When you’re a child you want to win 
every single class but it rarely happens 
like that unless you are Marquez or Rossi 
but I was too heavy for Moto3 and we 
had to think outside of the box about 
where I could go. I think Moto2 is suiting 
me a lot better and I have adapted to it 
a lot quicker. There is a lot of sliding and 
that’s more in-tune with my dirt track 
background in Australia. You have to be a 
bit creative sometimes. 

Would you say determination is one of 
your strongest attributes? In an inter¬ 
view with your Dad it was one area that 
he said separated you from your broth¬ 
er... 

Yeah, Luca is another story and he 
doesn’t care about much but I will keep 
going and going until I physically can¬ 
not go any more. When times are tough 
I think it makes you want to push a bit 
harder. In Assen I started in 21st and 
thought ‘this race is already over...’ but 
decided on the first lap to ‘tighten up the 
f**king hose clamp’ and was 12th or 11th 
by the second lap and made up a ton of 
places but I’m still looking for more out 
of the bike by the end of the race. It was 
pretty positive. 


Where did that determined streak come 
from? 

Dad always told me to ‘take it easy’ so I 
think it is just something inside and I’m the 
hardest person on myself. If I get a good 
result then great but it is just another tick 
in the box and I won’t stop. I have to keep 
pushing forward until I’m in that number 
one spot. 

As you get older and learn more does the 
relationship with your Dad shift? 

Yeah, when he’s here he is still trying to 
help out and goes out to some corners to 
watch. I have to say we get into a couple 
of arguments about set-up or things like 
that! And I must say I have proved him 
wrong more than once. He’s good to have 
around...but sometimes I want to do things 
by myself. He’s a really good spotter. He 
was more of a mentor before but now he 
lets me do my own thing. 

It seems you are in a weird position of car¬ 
rying a famous name but then also miss¬ 
ing some of the chances and opportunities 
other riders on the grid have had and it 
comes down to a passport or sponsorship 
issue... 

Yeah, it has crossed my mind a few times 
and even my luck in general hasn’t been 
so great, especially at the start of this year. 
You do look around and think about what 
kind of leaps forward you can make but I’m 
also happy where I am and with just a bit 
more time together and I think we’ll be do¬ 
ing pretty good. 

Maybe people also see the name on the 
leathers and assume you had it easy... 

That plays a positive and negative role. I 
guess I do have a bit of a target on me and 
some people say ‘he’s just here because of 
his Dad..’ and it’s really not like that. 
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What can you do to fight against that? 

Just by proving to people. Proving they 
are wrong with [my] results. It’s the 
best way to fight that. 

Taking the ankle of out of the picture, 
how is that quest going? 

I think we were making forward steps 
before Argentina. But after breaking 
the ankle Jerez and Le Mans were not 
very good. They were hard races and 
I really didn’t feel fit on the bike until 
after Mugello and then it started to 
blow-up. It has been a bit of a shame 
but we have made progress with the 
bike with the new suspension because 
we had a lot of chatter problems from 
Mugello to Assen. 

You must live a very moto-orientated 
life so what do you do to escape? 

I do a lot! Spearfishing is a big hobby 
because it is very peaceful and you 
can get away from everyone under the 
water for a while. I skate, wakeboard 
and snowboard in the winter - any¬ 
thing with a board! Working on the 
bikes is also a hobby. I’d be on the bike 
everyday if it wasn’t for the ankle I had 
a new YZ250 two-stroke, really quick 
with KYB suspension and cannot use it 
yet! 
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GIVING IT FIVE... 


There we were in October of last year, thinking we were witnessing 
something of a one-off. A premier class contest with such variety and 
unpredictability was unheard of; its causes stapled to the technical 
changes implemented at the beginning of the year, and a spot of rain. 


However, nine races into the 
68th running of the MotoGP 
world championship and it’s 
anyone’s series. Ten points 
cover four riders (Marc Mar¬ 
quez, Maverick Vinales, Andrea 
Dovizioso and Valentino Rossi) 
in the title fight, with fifth placed 
Dani Pedrosa just 26 back of the 
leader. To prepare for the sec¬ 
ond half of a madcap season, 
we take a look at five moments 
that have shaped this fascinat¬ 
ing title chase. 

April 12th, Austin - A chink in 
Vinales’ armour 

Leaving Argentina, there was al¬ 
ready talk that should Maverick 
Vinales, king of the preseason 
and riding a wave of confidence- 
inspired momentum to two wins 
in his first two showings for 
Yamaha, end Marc Marquez’s 
winning run next time out at 
Austin, we could already consid¬ 
er this season’s championship 


over. There was a sense that the 
22-year old suspected as much 
too, speaking confidently of his 
hopes to, at the very least, chal¬ 
lenge Marquez for victory. At 
Austin? Are you sure? 

How wrong those whispers 
were, as this outing showed a 
first glimpse of the then title 
leader’s failings. By his own ad¬ 
mission, Vinales is still far from 
the finished article, his speed 
from the start and in opening 
laps some way off the best in 
the class. That was exposed 
here, as Marquez sat at the 
front, only for Vinales - looking 
slightly ragged in fourth - to fall 
two laps in. Suddenly, Rossi, 
Marquez and Pedrosa were all 
back in play. 

May 7th, Jerez - Yamaha’s hot 
weather woe plain for all to see 

Even when Vinales cantered to 
his second win of the season, 


there was still a lingering doubt 
as to why team-mate Rossi 
didn’t feel as competitive. At 
first he blamed Michelin’s ’17 
spec front tyre construction, 
which he believed to be too 
soft. In Argentina he felt it was 
Yamaha’s 17 chassis, which 
prevented him from entering 
corners with the requisite speed 
and aggression. 

But with Vinales sweeping aside 
all before him, it was difficult to 
find fault with this version of the 
Ml. That was until Jerez rolled 
around, its 14-year old surface 
and track temperatures in ex¬ 
cess of 40 degrees offering up 
a whole new challenge. Neither 
factory Yamaha could find grip 
over an agonising weekend that 
raised more questions than it 
answered. 

Vinales spun his way to sixth, 
with a set-up gamble backfir- 



ing for 2016 winner Rossi, who 
struggled to tenth - the first oc¬ 
casion Yamaha hadn’t featured 
in the top three here in eleven 
years. As satellite runner Johann 
Zarco placed fourth, the issue 
couldn’t be levelled at Yamaha. 
Something had to give. A race 
that should also be remembered 
for Dani Pedrosa’s flawless ride 
to victory, a timely reminder of 
his talents, and championship 
mettle. 

24th May, Montmelo - Dovizio- 
so finds the sweet spot 

Andrea Dovizioso had worn an 
expression of consternation from 
Argentina to Jerez; his frustra¬ 
tions at Ducati’s inability to fix 
the machine’s age-old turning is¬ 
sues clear for all to see. But the 
first five races showed Ducati’s 
rivals to have their fair share of 
failings too. 

After a decent showing in 
France, Dovizioso went to Mont¬ 
melo for a private test to hone 
a base setting at a track around 
which he had previously strug¬ 
gled. In the wake of posting the 
sixth best time, the Italian talked 
down his chances. “We still can’t 


fight for the victory,” he said on 
the final day. But look away from 
the time sheet, and Dovizioso 
was working ceaselessly on race 
rhythm and tyre conservation. 
Two victories followed in the 
upcoming two weeks, taking the 
Italian toward MotoGP title con¬ 
tention for the first time. 

Sunday, 4th June, Mugello - 
Marquez brings it home 

On the face of it, sixth place 
doesn’t look like much if you’re 
the reigning world champion, 
attempting to bounce back from 
a second fall in four races. Yet 
the more you analyse Marquez’s 
race day performance at Mugel¬ 
lo, the more it can be viewed as 
a turning point. The ten points 
scored here was the beginning 
of a run that carried him from 
championship doubtful, (37 
points away) to five points clear 
in three races. 

And when you look at the for¬ 
tunes of the other HRC men 
(Crutchlow and Pedrosa were 
involved in a collision while con¬ 
testing eleventh, Rabat was elev¬ 
enth, Miller fifteenth) you quickly 
realise that Marquez was riding 


above and beyond the pack¬ 
age beneath him. Hamstrung 
by overheating front tyres, the 
reigning champion maintained 
his cool and hovered around 
Alvaro Bautista to claim sixth. 
There was a sense of heightened 
maturity about the way he ably 
resisted temptation on the final 
lap too. “I thought about pass¬ 
ing but thought what’s the point 
if he passes me back before the 
line.” Although it didn’t appear 
so at the time, Marquez’s chanc¬ 
es, with good tracks coming up, 
were reignited with this wise 
performance. 

Sunday, 25th June, Assen - 
Rossi recaptures winning feeling 

Twelve months is a long time in 
any sport. Even more so when 
arguably the greatest of all 
time’s winless runs stretches as 
long. Rossi had come so close 
to ending it at Le Mans, two final 
lap errors enough to scupper his 
chances. But after the Montmelo 
disaster, the Italian arrived in the 
Netherlands with a new, slightly 
modified chassis, knowing this 
was the time to strike. 
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He had barbed at his young 
teammate the week before too, 
stating Vinales didn’t under¬ 
stand the complexities of how 
the Ml should handle. And while 
Vinales wore an expression of 
distant disquiet throughout, 
unwilling to shed light on chas¬ 
sis feedback, Rossi was front 
and centre, talking up the new 
frame, his times always hint¬ 
ing a 116th GP win was within 
reach. His ride on Sunday as 
the rain began to fall should be 
ranked among his very best. 

Oh, and the championship was 
suddenly within reach too. From 
twenty-eight points behind, to 
seven, Rossi was now right back 
in the mix. 













TUONO V4 1100 FACTORY 











In Aprilia tradition the Tuono comes in 
two versions. The base bike has a Sachs 
suspension, Pirelli’s Diablo Rosso III street 
tyres, and a dual seat. The upmarket Fac¬ 
tory, as tested, gets Ohlins suspension, 
stickier Supercorsa SP rubber and a racy 
seat unit (incorporating removable pillion 
pad) borrowed from the RSV4. 


TEST 


A prilia has often punched above its 
weight on the racetrack, notably when 
dominating 250cc GP racing in the mid- 
Nineties with Max Biaggi and Valentino 
Rossi, and winning World Superbike titles 
with Biaggi and Sylvain Guintoli more 
recently. Those successes were matched 
by outstanding streetbikes - the RS250 
two-stroke and RSV4 superbike - that were 
close relations of the championship-win¬ 
ning machines. 


And Aprilia’s Tuono family has made even 
more impact, without the benefit of a link 
with racetrack success. The original Tuono 
V-twin of 2002 essentially created the 
super-naked class, by bringing a new level 
of performance to sit-up-and-beg motorcy¬ 
cling. Six years ago the Tuono V4R adopt¬ 
ed the potent V4 engine and state-of-the- 
art electronics from the RSV4. Now that 
bike’s latest successor, the Tuono V4 1100 
Factory, has raised the bar once again. 


Aprilia’s engineers certainly haven’t rested 
on their laurels with a model whose name 
- meaning Thunder in Italian - could 
hardly be more appropriate. The Noale 
firm created the Tuono V4 1100 only last 
year, by punching out the previous V4R’s 
65-degree V4 engine from 999 to 1077cc, 
boosting low-rev torque and adding 5bhp 
at the top end. Now the dohc, eight-valve 
unit is revised again, with lower-friction in¬ 
ternals plus new cams and exhaust. It revs 
500rpm higher and gets through Euro 4 
emissions regs with no change to its peak 
output of 173bhp at ll,000rpm. 
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E TUONO HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN A HARDCORE SPORTS 
BIKE WITH THE EMPHASIS ON 
PERFORMANCE RATHER THAN 
PRACTICALITY...A SUBLIME 
BLEND OF ACCELERATION, 
AGILITY AND BRAKING 
IS BACKED-UP BY SUCH 
INVOLVING V4 CHARACTER AND 
EXHAUST NOTE...." 



It comes in Aprilia’s Superpole paint 
scheme instead of the standard bike’s red/ 
black or red/grey. 

The twin-spar aluminium frame and swing- 
arm are unchanged, but the Factory is 
modified with Ohlins' NIX30 forks that are 
800g lighter than the previous units and 
have slightly softer springs. The front brake 
is upgraded with bigger, 330mm discs, plus 
Brembo’s higher-spec M50 Monobloc cali¬ 
pers and radial master cylinder. The brake 
system also gains cornering ABS, controlled 
via the Bosch IMU on which the Tuono’s 
electronics update is based. 

Most obvious change is the new, colourful 
TFT instrument panel, which gives a choice 
of Road or Race displays, and shows lean 
angle as well as fuel consumption and the 
settings of the numerous electronic func¬ 
tions. As well as three riding modes, there’s 
a choice of level for ABS, anti-wheelie and 


the eight-way adjustable traction control. 
The gearbox quick-shifter now incorpo¬ 
rates an auto-blipper for down-changes. 

There’s no single aspect of the Tuono 
that makes the bike brilliant. What 
stands out is the way its engine perfor¬ 
mance, sound, handling, braking ability 
and rider-friendly interface combine so 
sweetly. The engine doesn’t feel differ¬ 
ent to last year’s but that’s fine because 
it’s magical: not just awesomely powerful 
but also deliciously sweet-revving and 
smooth, and flexible enough to pull hard 
almost from idle. 

The Factory is also remarkably control¬ 
lable for such a powerful bike, thanks 
mainly to its fast-acting electronic sys¬ 
tems: the traction control with its adjust¬ 
ment paddles for left thumb and fore¬ 
finger, and the wheelie control that can 
now be fine-tuned with its own button. 


This could be useful on track but for road 
use I left the traction control on a mid¬ 
way setting, turned off the anti-wheelie 
and set that button for the cruise control 
- not that this bike encourages gentle 
cruising. 

Before riding the Factory I was slightly 
disappointed that Aprilia haven’t given it 
semi-active suspension, as used by bikes 
including BMW’s rival S1000R. But the 
conventional Ohlins units combined su¬ 
perb damping control with excellent ride 
quality, to the point where I found myself 
wondering whether the extra complexity, 
weight and expense of semi-active would 
be worthwhile. 

In town the Factory had excellent ride 
quality for such a sporty bike. And at 
higher speeds it remained impressively 
taut as the torquey V4 motor and fat, 
sticky rear Pirelli were ganging up to fire 
it hard out of turns. Braking was predict¬ 
ably powerful, too, with Bosch’s superb 
cornering ABS system waiting in the 
background just in case. 



The Tuono has always been a hardcore 
sports bike with the emphasis on perfor¬ 
mance rather than practicality. But the 
unchanged, 18.5-litre tank is good for a 
respectable 120-plus miles even when 
the hard-ridden V4 is gulping fuel at 
35mpg, and the seat is good enough to 
make such distance comfortable. Espe¬ 
cially from a bike whose sublime blend 
of acceleration, agility and braking is 
backed-up by such involving V4 charac¬ 
ter and exhaust note. 

The Factory is far from cheap (costing 
£16,002 in the UK, against an equally 
bizarre £15,002 for the standard model). 
But plenty of faired superbikes cost 
more, and for roadgoing use the V4 
matches them in every respect. Fifteen 
years after the original Tuono changed 
perceptions of what constitutes a super¬ 
bike, this latest in Aprilia’s crazy but bril¬ 
liant family shows just how exhilarating 
a bike with a raised one-piece handlebar 
and upright riding position can be. 
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